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Amone the advantages attending the diversity of climate, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, is the important one to those of 
its inhabitants who are on the list of invalids, that they can ob- 
tain all the good effects of change of air and scene, sea-bathing, 
and drinking mineral-waters, without expatriation or journeying 
among strangers, in a strange land. From the region of firs and 
oak in Maine, to that of oranges and sugar in Louisiana and the 
Floridas, with all the intermediate climates and productions of 
the soil, the American citizen finds himself under the safeguard 
of similar institutions; and among fellow-citizens, with whom he 
is bound by the common ties of language, laws, and customs. He 
may be said, after weeks of travelling, to have rather changed 
than abandoned his home—he finds at his new place of abode 
kind friends, perhaps relatives, ready to administer to all his little 
wants, and to exclude, by their numerous delicate attentions, that 
feeling of loneliness and abandonment which often casts a deadly 
damp over the sensitive mind of the invalid, who goes to foreign 
lands in search of health. If, moreover, he desire a physician, he 
can obtain a full and patient hearing of all his sufferings, and re- 
ceive clear and available advice—so different this from the imper- 
fect communication, perhaps by means of an interpreter, which 
he would have witha foreigner. In every season of the year, we 
find these advantages realized by the inhabitants of the various 
sections of the Union. ‘The southern comes on to the north, to 
find cooler breezes and protection from the fevers of summer and 
autumn, or to receive invigoration, after attacks in previous 
years—while the inhabitant of the north, a prey to rheumatism, 
or fearing the approach of dire consumption, flies to the south to 
enjoy its milder winter, and to breathe a more balmy air. Climate, 
again, changes as we travel west; and the Alleghany ridge has 
often been discovered to serve as a salutary barrier against the 
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chilly east wind sweeping from the Atlantic Ocean; as when a 
resident of the coast has transported himself to the valley of the 
Ohio or the Mississippi. 

Unquestionable as are the benefits to one’s health obtained by 
change of climate and travelling, they are often neutralized by a 
neglect on the partof the invalid of the common precepts of hygeine. 
Disappointed hopes and aggravated disease are often, in such 
cases, laid to the account of the country which he visited, when, 
in fact, the whole ground of complaint rested with himself. Many 
families leave home, in the summer season, on a trip, in which the 
pursuits of health and pleasure are often attempted to be blend- 
ed—but in which their anticipations of the enjoyment of either 
are often sadly marred by an oversight of the respective claims 
of each. For the guidance of all such travellers, we give the 
following rules, which we earnestly commend to their serious 
attention. 

As regards a single individual, it may be safely asserted that, 
if not too feeble, nor suffering from a local malady, which would 
render the exercise too painful, travelling on horseback is to be 
preferred to any other mode of conveyance. 

en a person travels in a carriage, it is desirable to secure 
a free introduction of air, without his being exposed to a draft or 
current. It is very beneficial to change the posture frequently, 
that is, to sometimes sit and sometimes to recline, so as to prevent 
the fatigue and other unpleasant consequences which would fol- 
low a jolting or shaking in one direction. 

If possible, the transition from long seclusion in a sick room 
or house, to going a journey, should not be abrupt. Moderate 
exercise should be taken for some days beforehand. 

Excursions, the object of which is health and the prolongation 
of life, must not be too fatiguing. The standard here will, how- 
ever, depend on the state and constitution of the person, and the 
temperature of the weather. Progression on the road just enough 
to give change of scene, and to induce that degree of fatigue 
productive of sleep, will be sufficient. Hence a distance of from 
twelve to twenty miles a day will often suffice—at any rate to 
begin with. One ought, above all things, to avoid travelling in 
the night time, which, by interrupting the necessary repose, 
checking perspiration, and exposing the body to unwholesome 
air, is always prejudicial. By respecting nocturnal rest, one may 
accomplish twice as much in the day. Even in the case of in- 
valids, compelled for want of private carriages to avail them- 
selves of stages and steamboats, this rule can still be adhered to— 
since it is in their power to stop at a suitable house in the even- 
ing, and prosecute their journey by the next day’s conveyance. 
Nothing can be more absurd, and, in some cases, more injurious 
to health, than the rapidity with which journeys are commonly 
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made; as if the fate of the republic depended on a certain tra- 
veller arriving at a given place in a certain number of hours; 
and when he arrives there he has, perhaps, nothing to do, and 
wishes himself again upon the road. When the weather is fine 
the traveller may, with advantage, walk a mile or two, so as to 
obviate the stiffness from setting long in a carriage. 

People, especially valetudinarians, must not imagine, as is so 
commonly done, that because they are travelling they can eat 
and drink more than when they were at home. The reverse 
opinion is a correct one. ‘The motion in travelling is of itself a 
stimulus, and hence less stimulating nourishment is then required 
than in a state of rest. There is hardly any advice more per- 
nicious than that frequently given to those fatigued after a day’s 
journey, to drink a glass of wine, or spirits and water, or the like, 
to recruit the strength, which can only be suitably renovated by 
sleep. Such a practice, of which a hearty supper forms part, is 
of itself competent to produce indigestion, feverishness, and dis- 
turbing dreams. ‘The meals of an invalid traveller, or indeed 
of any person on the road, ought to be of light nutritive food, 
in moderate quantities, taken early in the morning, or after 
a ride of eight or ten miles, and early in the evening, after the 
day’s journey is completed; so that some time shall elapse be- 
tween this last repast, which is both dinner and supper, and the 
hour for retiring to bed. In the long days of summer, a rest of 
at least two or three hours is required, during which the invalid 
can take repose, by reclining on a couch or settee, or indulging 
in a short sleep. If any aliment be taken at this time, it ought 
to be a simple beverage, such as a glass of lemonade, or of but- 
termilk, or milk and water, with a crust of bread or simple 
biscuit. 

In the choice of food, when travelling, it is a good rule to use 
the common fare of each country or region, provided it be such 
as general experience shows to contribute to the true nutrition 
and health of its inhabitants. Food readily obtained, and such 
as cannot be easily adulterated, is to be preferred. Hence it is 
safest to use milk, eggs, well-baked bread, plain roasted or boiled 
meat, and ripe fruit in small quantities. This last is still safer 
when eaten with bread. Asa general rule, the wines on the 
road are bad, and will often be found to disorder the regular 
drinker of them. Simple water is, after all, the beverage best 
adapted to all classes and descriptions of persons. Should this 
fluid be impure, or have an unpleasant odour, as sometimes hap- 
pens in particular districts of country, it may be rendered sweet 
by mixing about a table spoonful of finely pulverized charcoal 
with a pint of water, then stirring it well round; and after it 
has stood for a few minutes, let it run slowly through filtering 
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paper into a glass. A limpid and perfectly pure fluid is thus ob- 
tained. The charcoal powder may be carried on a journey in 
a small bottle well corked. 

Pains ought to be taken to select a bed-room for the night 
which has not been recently painted, or whitewashed or wet- 
scrubbed the same day. It is especially important to see that 
the sheets are perfectly dry. Should there be the least damp- 
ness felt, they ought to be aired before a fire, or, when practica- 
ble, a warming pan passed frequently between them. Many a 
fatal cold has been caught by neglecting this advice. An addi- 
tional precaution will be found in carrying with one a thin flan- 
nel shirt—supposing that such an article of apparel be not 
habitually worn. With the same view, some persons take with 
them what are called ‘sleeping trowsers’ of linen or cotton, 
which enable them to dispense with sheets entirely, if there be 
a suspicion of their dampness. 

An experienced writer and judge of all such matters, recom- 
mends the traveller to lock the door of the apartment, to prevent 
intrusion during sleep; and he adds, “1 always carry with me a 
small auger, by which I can fasten a door when there are no 
bolts, or where the lock is deficient.” 

It is prudent to regulate the day’s journey, so that the best 
public house may be reached by sunset, or before nightfall at 
the latest. 

This timely arrival is especially adviseable in districts of coun- 
try in which fevers are prevalent, or during the autumna!’ 
months. On such occasions, sitting at an open window or ina 
current of air, which is at all times to be avoided by the traveller 
after nightfall, is particularly perilous. ‘The windows of the 
sleeping room ought to be kept closed after sundown ; and if there 
be the least coolness and dampness in the air, a small fire should 
be lighted an hour or two before bed time. In marshy districts 
mosquetoes are apt to abound, and would entirely deprive the 
invalid of rest, if he were not protected by a piece of gauze or 
lena, making what is called a mosqueto net. Such an article 
ought always to be in the trunk of a traveller, who is on the 
road in warm weather, even though he be not on the sick list, if 
he do not wish to be kept awake the greater part of the night 
by the bites of this most tormenting insect. 

Cleanliness is doubly necessary to the traveller, and is pre- 
served by regular washing or sponging with either tepid or cold 
water, or salt and water, according to the prior habit of the indi 
vidual, or the state of his skin at the time. He must not prac- 
uce it, if the skin be cold after free perspiration, nor immediately 
after a meal. 

Amid all this attention to the body, we must not neglect the 
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mind. Cheerfulness is to be encouraged by all proper means. 
A few good books will, occasionally, be a salutary resource to 
the traveller, during the evening, or when detained by bad 
weather. 


WASHING THE HAIR. 


Tue beauty and permanency of the hair are best promoted 
by the strictest cleanliness. ‘To prevent, therefore, its becoming 
greasy and dirty, it ought to be washed daily with warm, but not 
too warm, soft water—to which, occasionally, a portion of soap 
will be a very proper addition; or, if the hair be loaded with a 
considerable amount of grease, it may be cleansed by means of 
a brush moistened with spirits of hartshorn, or rather with harts- 
horn to which equal parts or two-thirds of soft water have been 
added. This will at once combine with the oily matters existing 
in the hair, forming a kind of soap, and will remove them more 
completely than can be effected by water alone. 

Some writers strongly disapprove of even wetting the hair— 
and muster up, we know not how many evil consequences as 
likely to follow the practice. This, however, is a ridiculous pre- 
judice—no possible injury, but on the contrary much good, will 
result from frequent ablution of the head. It 1s even a mistaken 
idea into which many have fallen, that there is a danger of 
catching cold from this practice, unless the greatest care be ob- 
served to prevent exposure, subsequently, to the open air. No 
such fear need be entertained—especially when the practice of 
washing the hair has been commenced and constantly observed, 
from early life. 

M. Arago, in his late voyage round the world, remarks that 
the South Sea Islanders, who have fine long hair, with a beauti- 
ful silky gloss, promote its beauty by frequently washing it. We 
may add also, in favour of the practice, the testimony of the very 
sensible author of the Hygiene des Dames, who recommends it, 
every time that a bath is taken. ‘ Many ladies,” says this writer, 
“‘ will, perhaps, make the length of their hair an objection. | an- 
swer, that as the most beautiful hair is the most difficult to keep 
clean, it is precisely this sort which requires to be washed often 
and carefully ; and the bath is undoubtedly the most convenient 
means of doing this. Besides, the finest gloss is imparted by the 
water, provided the hair be quickly dried, and immediately combed 
and brushed. 

“As to the inconveniences which might be supposed to result 
from leaving the head to dry—it is far Ten improbable that the 
frequent head-ache complained of by females, may be traced 
rather to a deficiency of moisture in the hair, by which the 
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comb or the brush is prevented from fully detaching the scales 
that form upon the scalp, and clog up the pores destined to the 
passage of the perspiration.” 


ANCIENT RECIPE. 


THERE is a Class of persons who may be styled amateurs of 
recipes. By these, every scrap in the form of a short pithy di- 
rection to do any thing and every thing—whether in removing 
a stain from the carpet, or a consumption from the lungs, is 
seized upon with avidity, and treasured up with the utmost care. 
The experience of the aged, the industry of the young, the 
columns of newspapers, and the pages of almanacks are put in 
requisition to augment their store of invaluable items. We have 
known one of these gatherers of useful directions, from whose 
reticule, album, and scrap book, might be culled at least fifty dif- 
ferent and very dissimilar recipes for pickling cabbage, and double 
this number of certain cures for coughs, colds, and consumptions, 
or in fact any ailment which ever did, or ever can occur. Should 
any individuals of this class chance to be included among our nu- 
merous readers, we are persuaded they will be highly gratified 
by our inserting for their use the following ancient recipe for 
improving the complexion. We can apply to it with great truth 
their own favourite recommendation :—If it fail in effecting the 
object proposed, no possible injury can result from its use. 

Xenophon, in his Memorabilia Socratis, introduces Ischoma- 
chus, an Athenian of great riches and reputation, discoursing 
with Socrates concerning his family affairs. He told his wife 
that his main object in marrying her was to have a person in 
whose discretion he could confide—who woul take proper care 
of his servants, and expend his money with economy. The 
distressed husband proceeds to complain, “that one day he ob- 
served her face painted, and that she wore high heeled shoes ; 
that he chid her severely for such follies, and asked whether she 
could imagine to pass off such silly tricks ona husband? If she 
wanted to have a better complexion, why not weave at her loom—- 
standing upright and in the open air? why not employ herself in 
baking and in other family exercises, which would give her such 
a bloom as no paint could imitate ?” 

When the Athenian manners became more refined, it is proper 
to observe, that greater indulgence was given to their females in 
dress and ornaments. They then consumed the whole morning 
at the toilette, employing paint, and various drugs, under the vain 
pretext of cleaning and whitening the skin. ‘Though previously 
prohibited the use of wine, this, now, with various species of 
rich food, was served daily at their meals. We need not wonder 
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at the remark which has been made, “ That from the moment the 
Grecian females departed from their original simplicity of living, 
they degenerated in innocence, in beauty, and in health.” 





DYSPEPSY FORESTALLED AND RESISTED.* 


We have been very recently favoured with a copy of a work 
bearing the above title. It has seldom fallen to our lot to see so 
much practical good sense and animated philanthropy as are dis- 
played in its pages. The example thus set by Professor Hitch- 
cock in Amherst College will, we hope, be speedily followed by 
all similar institutions throughout the land, so that the hitherto 
well merited stigma shall no longer attach to them, of the youth, 
who frequent their halls, learning every thing except that which 
most immediately concerns their happiness, and which has no 
little influence on their morals, viz. sound available precepts of 
hygeine, by which their health may be preserved, and their sphere 
of active usefulness in consequence extended. The ignorance 
on this subject is so deplorable, that, at present, a youth who shall 
devote himself with ardour to study, is regarded by others, and 
considers himself, as almost necessarily a martyr, who must sacri- 
fice all bodily comfort and vigour at the shrine of literature. The 
lectures of Professor Hitchcock will do much to dispel this error, 
at the same time that they indicate its origin, and the means of 
guarding against its pernicious consequences. The fourth lecture, 
on Alcoholic and Narcotic Substances, as Articles of Common Use, 
was published first in a separate form, by the American ‘Temper- 
ance Society, as a prize essay. ‘The author, in it, appeals with 
great force of argument, and not unfrequently in eloquent strains, 
against the use of these substances,—I. On the ground of Philo- 
sophy. Il. On the ground of Self-interest and Prudence. Ill. Of 
Patriotism. 1V. Of Religion—We cannot forbear from inserting 
the third portion of his appeal, which exhibits an array of facts 
startling by their importance, and alarming, as we too truly fear, 
from their being so well founded. ° 

“| make my appeal,” says the author, “ (3.) On the ground of 
Patriotism. 

“ Patriotism requires that the man who loves his country, 
should shrink from no personal sacrifice, if he can thereby arrest 
some great national evil. How great an evil in this country, is 
the use of alcoholic and narcotic substances, will appear from a 
few facts. 


* Or Lectures on Diet, Regimen, and Employment, delivered to the students of 
Amherst College, Spring Term, 1830. By Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chem. 
and Nat. Hist. in that institution. Amberst. Published by J. S. & C. Adams, and 
Co. also in Boston, by Pierce & Williams: in New York by J. Leavitt. 
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“The amount of ardent spirit and wine annually consumed, 
by the 13,000,000 inhabitants of the United States, cannot be 
less than 50 or 60 millions of gallons. This, at half a dollar per 
gallon, would cost 25 or 30 millions of dollars. It is impossible 
to estimate exactly the amount of opium and tobacco unnecessa- 
rily used among us: yet their value can hardly be thought less 
than 5,000,000 dollars. Let us look at some of the injurious 
consequences resulting from such an immense expenditure, and 
from the consumption of these deleterious substances. 

“1. From 300,000 to 500,000 persons are thereby made ha- 
bitual or occasional drunkards. If each of these earns less per 
annum, by $100, than if he were temperate, the whole loss to 
the country is from 30 to 50 millions. 

“ Some will say, that the country is not impoverished in this 
way, to such an extent; because the distillation, transportation, 
and vending of these articles, amounts even to a greater sum. 
This reasoning would be sound, if the persons who distil, trans- 
port, and vend them, could find no other employment: but other 
employments might be found; probably no less lucrative. Sup- 
pose this to be done, and that each of the intemperate were to 
earn $100 more per annum, than he now does. The wealth of 
the country would certainly be increased by 30 to 50 millions of 
dollars. ‘This, then, is the amount of its loss. 

“2, Buta dead loss is not all. The drunkard does not merely 
die to society: he cleaves to it, like a gangrenous excrescence, 
poisoning and eating away the life of the community. Three- 
fourths of the pauperism in the United States result from intem- 
perance ; and to support this number of the poor, it requires not 
less than 8,000,000 of dollars. ‘Three-fourths of the crime in 
the country, originate, also, from the same source. Alcohol lets 
loose upon the community, an army of 90 to 100 thousand who 
live by crime; and their depredations, apprehension, imprison- 
ment, and punishment, must cost several millions. 

“3. From 30 to 50 thousand individuals, above the age of 
twenty, die prematurely, every year, in the United States, in 
consequence of the use of these substances. The profits of their 
labour, for the 4dditional period they would have lived, if tem- 
perate, is a loss to the country, without compensation. Suppose 
they would have lived only ten years longer, and earned only 
$100 per annum above their support: this shows us another loss 
of 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 of dollars. 

“4, There are other items in this account, which, though we 
cannot calculate their amount, must be large ; such as the losses 
sustained by the fraud and carelessness of intemperate agents and 
seamen; the casualties and accidents thence resulting ; the indo- 
lent habits acquired by the children of the intemperate, &c. The 
sum total of loss to the country, cannot be less than $100,000,000 , 
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and probably it is twice that amount. Yet this sum is four times 
greater than the revenue of the United States: it would construct 
8000 miles of canal, annually ; or more than 10,000 miles of rail- 
way: nay, it would probably connect the gulph of Mexico and 
the Pacific Ocean: it would support all the colleges, academies, 
and schools of every description, and all the clergymen in the 
United States: nay, it would send a missionary, to every 2000 or 
3000 souls on the whole globe: and it is fifty times more than the 
annual income of all the benevolent societies of the age.—But 
pecuniary loss is not, after all, the most alarming evil that follows 
in the train of intemperance. 

© 5. It is undermining the physical and intellectual character 
of our country. As a general fact, the two stand or fall together ; 
at least, we cannot expect, that the intellect should long maintain 
itself erect, vigorous, and well proportioned, when the body is 
half in ruins. The giant minds of other days, whose names and 
works will make the deepest impression on future times, were 
lodged in vigorous bodies: and if some of these have been found 
in periods of effeminacy, it shows only, that they withstood its 
deteriorating influence. Intellect is not necessarily cultivated and 
strong, where there 1s vigorous muscular strength: but where 
bodily debility and effeminacy extensively pervade a nation, we 
never look for great intellectual achievements. Knowing what 
were the habits and physical energy of the ancient Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, we are not disappointed to find the display 
of a correspondent mental power, such as their history exhibits. 
But modern Egypt and Italy are the last places to which we look 
for intellectual prowess. Poetry may, indeed, kindle up her fit- 
ful lamp at the funeral pilé of the body: but it is not the poetry 
of Homer, or of Milton. 

“We have seen that the use of alcohol and tobacco tends pow- 
erfully to debilitate the constitution; and the complaints, which 
they generate, descend hereditarily to posterity. Nor are these 
effects confined to the offspring of the habitually intemperate. 
These poisons, still regarded by multitudes as the elixir vite, are 
working a slow, but fatal deterioration, in the constitutions of 
thousands, who would resent the charge of intemperance with 
indignation : so that the influence has become truly national : nor 
is it among the feeblest of those causes, that are hurrying us fast 
away from the simplicity, purity, and the physical and intellec- 
tual energy, of our Pilgrim Fathers. 

“6. The use of these substances is injurious to our social con- 
dition. When writers wish to exhibit the climax of human 
misery, they introduce us to a drunkard’s family. And truly, if 
there be any suffering absolutely without alleviation from any 
human power ; any degradation below the brutes; we are pre- 
sented with it in the drunkard’s wife and children. Yet proba- 
Vou. 1.—40 
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bly more than fifty thousand families in our country, are in a 
condition approximating to this. 

“ But the use of these substances, even in a moderate degree 
has a most unfavourable bearing upon domestic and social happi- 
ness. ‘The powerful excitement which they produce, destroys 
a relish for the simple and noiseless pleasures of home, and vir- 
tuous, temperate society ; and a love is created for places of 
public resort, such as the grog shop and the tavern. Here also 
men can indulge in that grossness of manners, which is the natu- 
ral consequence of stimulants and narcotics, and which induces 
the dram-drinker, the wine- bibber, the smoker, the chewer, and 
snuff-taker, to avoid the society of refined and virtuous females. 

“ Such men know very well, that no lady wishes her parlour 
fumigated with the smoke of tobacco, or the exhalations of alco- 
hol; nor her eyes disgusted with a vest, or cravat, soiled by snuff, 
or the drivellings of tobacco; nor her ears saluted by a voice, 
stifled with snuff, or garrulous with the silly talk and indelicate 
innuendos produced by alcohol. ‘These men, therefore, will be 
tempted to avoid the. society of refined and intelligent females, 
and to resort to that of their own sex, where slovenly appearance 
and indelicate manners will meet with no reproof. Such a sepa- 
ration between the sexes, will exert a most pernicious influence 
upon the condition of any people. It will create a relish for 
those grosser public amusements, such as theatrical exhibitions, 
circus-sports, horse-racing, cock-fighting, bull-baiting, boxing 
matches, and gladiatorial contests, whose prevalence always 
indicates a diseased and sinking state of society. He must be a 
blind man, who has not seen for some time past, a rapid progress 
in this country, towards such a condition. 

“7. The use of these substances is making havoc with the moral 
and religious principle of the country. You can see, in the man 
of settled religious principle, how even a moderate use of alcohol 
especially, blunts his moral sensibilities, and lowers the standard 
of his efforts. And in the confirmed drunkard, you see the work 
of desolation made perfect. Who are the men that trample the 
most furiously upon the sabbath? whose mouths are open the 
widest in blasphemy? whose brazen fronts are foremost in the 
legions of infidelity and atheism? whose word is it that no man 
dare trust ? whose bosoms are steeled alike against natural affec- 
tion and moral emotion? Who are the men that fill our prisons 
and penitentiaries! the men who prowl through the land for 
theft, fraud, and murder? Oh, these are the men who exhibit 
the genuine effects of alcohol. And who are the youth, that are 
beginning to learn the dialect of profaneness? beginning to scoff 
at the faithful reproofs of parents and friends, and at the institu 
tions and principles of religion; and are becoming familiar with 
the gaming table and the brothel? Oh, they are the young men 
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who are also addicted to the use of wine, brandy, and the cigar. 
And wherever you go, you will find that just in the degree in 
which wine and brandy are admitted, will religion be driven out, 
and conscience stupified. ‘This desolating metamorphosis has al- 
ready made fearful progress in our land; and if learning, morali- 
ty, patriotism, and religion, do not unite to stop these destroyers, 
their history may be given in the prophetic language of inspira- 
tion: A fire devoureth before them, ana behind, a flame burneth: the 
land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind them, a deso- 
late wilderness : yea, and nothing shall escape them. 

wings the use of these substances threatens our liberties with 
ruin. e might as reasonably expect to see the palm tree 
flourishing amid the ice-bergs of the arctic regions, as liberty, 
either civileor religious, existing, where the great mass of the 
people are ignorant and depraved. Now I have shown that al- 
coholic and narcotic substances, are weakening the physical and 
mental energies of this nation, depraving our manners, and de- 
stroying the public conscience. Already a fearful breach is made 
upon us at all these points. And if the enemy continue to be 
resisted by forbearance, and proposals of peace and union, as he 
has been, the time is not distant, when not one stone, in the beau- 
tiful edifice of our independence, will be left upon another. Let 
the time come, when the electors, who are under the influence 
of alcohol, in conjunction with those, who are ignorant and un- 
principled, shall constitute a majority, and our liberties will be 
bartered fora dram. For what do the men care for national 
liberty, who have sold all their faculties into the most vile and 
oppressive bondage, and who have nothing to lose? ‘These are 
just the tools, which unprincipled leaders have always used for 
the desiruction of free institutions: and they are already employ- 
ed to an alarming extent, in our land. It ought to startle us to 
learn, that in our popular elections, he\who can deal out the most 
whiskey, is not unfrequently, on that account, the successful can- 
didate; and that in a majority of cases, even temperate men 
take the tavern in their way to the ballot box, and thus unfit 
themselves as much for voting as for praying.” 


—_—- 


BATHS OF THE ROMANS. 

Wiru the advancement of luxury, the practice of bathing was 
carried to such a pitch in Rome, as to call for those stupendous 
establishments, the remains of which excite our astonishment at 
this day—such as the Therme of Agrippa, of Nero, of Vespasian, 
Titus, Antoninus Caracalla, Diocletian, and Constantine. Some 
idea may be formed of the extent of the baths of Diocletian, 
when we know that one of the halls of this edifice forms at pre- 
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sent the church of the Carthusians, one of the most magnificent 
temples in Rome. Vitruvius makes us acquainted with the con- 
struction and arrangement of the public baths, and their union 
with the palestre, or those places in which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans exercised themselves in gymnastics; such as wrestling, pitch- 
ing quoits, throwing the javelin, boxing, swimming, as well as in 
philosophical disputations and discussions on various literary sub- 
jects. The first Therm, indeed, constructed by Agrippa, and 
furnished copiously with water from the neighbouring mountains 
and from Tusculum, were situated, for the greater convenience 
of wrestlers, in the vicinity of the Campus Martius, and those of 
Nero, near the Circus Agonalis (now Piazza Navona)—but even 
these, in the sequel, were united to the palestra, conformable to 
the custom of the Greeks. (Mercur. de art. gymn.) , 

The Grecian palestre were of a rectangular form, the four 
sides of which were divided into various halls for the purposes 
above mentioned—and into other parts for the hot and cold baths, 
distinct for the two sexes, to which were annexed the sudatory, 
(or sweating bath) and the refrigeratory, (or cooling room) with 
their appurtenances for undressing, anointing and perfuming. 

Pliny informs us that public baths were not in use in Rome 
prior to the time of Pompey—and Dion, in his life of Augustus, 
attributes the erection of the first to Maecenas. Agrippa, during 
the time he was Edile, increased the number to one hundred and 
seventy, and in the course of two centuries there were no less 
than eight hundred in that metropolis. Of their vastness we may 
form an adequate conception, from an expression of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, in which he does not hesitate to compare the ther- 
me of the Romans to provinces, in modum provinciarum eatructa 
lavacra, The pavement was sometimes of crystal, but most 
usually of mosaic and plaster. Painting and sculpture there ex- 
hausted their refinements ; and incrustations, metals and marble, 
were all employed in adorning them. 

The Romans generally applied the name of bath, bal/neum, to 
a part of their habitation in which they were accustomed to wash 
their body with warm or hot water—and they made use of the 
term baths, balnea, to designate public baths. The different di- 
visions which, when united together, constituted the baths them- 
selves, were by Cicero called balnearia. The apartment destined 
for the vessels was called vasarium, and held the three recipients 
of cold, warm, and hot water, which on account of their great 
size were called miliaria, and distinguished, likewise, by the 
names of frigidarium, tepidarium, calidarium. We may also 
take notice here of the strigiles, or instruments of bone, ivory 
or metal, for scraping the skin: they were of a semicircular form 
rounded at the extreme edge, with a groove, through which the 
impurities of the skin might run off. 
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‘the north front of the therme* contained a reservoir of cold 
water, which, when sufficiently large to admit of the exercise of 
swimming, was called piscina, and by Pliny the younger, baptis- 
terium: the centre was occupied by a spacious vestibule, and on 
each side was a suite of warm, cold, and vapour baths, with their 
appendant apartments for cooling, dressing, and refreshment. 

The frigidarium was a vaulted room, in which they remain- 
ed, who, leaving a milder medium, were afraid of a sudden pas- 
sage to the open air. 

The tepidarium was annexed to the frigidarium—it was also 
of a vaulted form, and afforded a temperature intermediate be- 
tween the frigidarium and the hot bath, properly so called, and 
more frequently still, served for those who wished to pass on and 
make use of the vapour bath. 

The calidarium, called also sudatorium, or vulgarly stove, 
was by many believed to imply the same thing with the laconicum. 
But it is rendered more probable by Galiani, that this last was a 
grating or perforated apparatus, of a cupolated form, through 
which the fire received from the hypocaustum or furnace, was 
transmitted into the stove itself. Although this has generally 
been regarded as a dry bath, according to what may be gathered 
from Celsus, Galen, Seneca, and especially Martial, when he 
speaks to Oppian of the Etruscan bath, (Lib. vi.) yet Oribasius 
considered it as a true vapour bath—the vapour being conveyed 
in by particular tubes, which were distributed under the superior 
vault, and let the moisture trickle down in the form of dew. 
This kind of bath substituted for hot immersions, which were 
said by Pliny to be equivalent to scalding, was used chiefly under 
the false impression of its accelerating digestion, and thereby ex- 
citing a fresh appetite for food. 

The room in which the body was rubbed over with unguents, 
took the name of oleothestum—it was accordingly furnished with 
a great number of vessels filled with ointment and essences of the 
most precious kind. 

In the conistertwn was preserved the powder to sprinkle over 
the body after the exercise of wrestling, and then rubbed off 
with the strigiles, previous to entering the bath. 

Finally, the apodyterium was the place where the clothes 
were deposited, and in which the bathers undressed and dressed 
themselves at pleasure. 

All these parts were commonly double, and “the original in- 
tention in thus constructing them was, that each wing should be 
appropriated to the different sexes. It was then not even thought 
decorous for a father to bathe with his son, after the latter had 


* When the hot baths or springs came to be joined to the cold ones in public 
establishments, these latter obtained the name of Therma, a title since restricted 
exclusively to warm or hot baths. 
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attained the age of puberty—but this reserve soon wore off, and 
notwithstanding various prohibitory decrees of succeeding em- 
perors, the baths were indiscriminately used by both males and 
females, with this only distinction, that the latter were attended 
by women.”’* 

Bathing during the night was not allowed among the ancients, 
and the Romans resorted to the baths only at particular hours, 
which were indicated by the ringing of a bell—sonat @s therma- 
rum, (Mart.) Pliny tells us that this happened at eight o’clock 
in the morning in summer, and nine in winter. The edict of the 
emperor Adrian, prohibiting their being opened before eight in 
the morning, unless in cases of sickness, was revoked by Alex- 
ander Severus, who not only permitted them to remain open 
during the whole day, but even to be used through the night dur- 
ing the great heats of summer. It was the practice of the Romans 
to bathe towards evening, and particularly before supper, although 
the more luxurious made use of the bath even after this meal. 
We are told of many Romans of distinction, who were in the 
nabit of bathing four, five, and even eight times a day. 

These establishments were under the immediate superintend- 
ence of the Ediles, who besides attending to neatness and decen- 
cy, regulated also the temperature of the baths. Bathing formed 
part of the demonstrations of public rejoicing, equally with the 
other spectacles, and like the latter it was prohibited when the 
country suffered from any calamity. The baths of the Greeks 
and Romans, different in this respect from those of the Cartha- 
ginians, were not only common to all classes, but even the em- 
perors, such as Titus, Adrian, Alexander Severus, and at a later 
period, Charlemagne, after having vied with each other in erect- 
ing public baths for general utility, condescended at times to 
bathe with the people, thereby winning over their naturally 
untractable and ferocious dispositions. 


Dr. Godbold and his Vegetable Balsam.—This noted quack, after keeping the 
necessary term in the King’s Bench University, has satisfied his creditors under 
the Insolvent Act. It appeared on his examination, that, at one time, the Vege- 
table Balsam produced a profit of four thousand pounds a‘year; and that the de- 
mand for it rapidly decreased after the publication of the specification of its in- 
gredients, as enrolled at the Patent Office, and the analysis in the London Gazette 
of Health, of the pretended balsam. Although the specification was delivered by 
his father on oath, he (the son) swore positively that the secret was known only 
to himself! So much for specifications of the modes of making patent medicines 
given on oath! The profit of this pretended balsam (honey, sugar, and vinegar,) 
tell in the course of fifteen years, from four thousand pounds a year to one hundred. 


* See Domestic Manners and Institutions of the Romans, from page 97 to 103. 
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STATEMENT Exhibiting, in thirteen gradations of Ages, the Number of Persons in each 


of the four Provinces of IRELAND, accordin 
1824, and also the Number in each gradation of” 


to the returns made to Parliament in 
Age in all Ireland compared with the 


Number in each gradation, in all Great Britain, according to the returns of 1821. 











PROVINCES of Al | Great 

AGES. Leinster. | Munster. |Connaught.| Ireland. | Britain. 
Under 5 295,366 | 264,491] 301,809 178,999 | 1,040,665 | 1,837,935 
5 to 10 263,127 | 228,084 272,202 157,344 | 920,757 | 1,623,196 
10 to 15 248,956 208,581 235,256 135,113 827,906 | 1,397,409 
15 to 2 250,084 200,811 238,752 138,646 828,293 | 1,248,780 
20 to 30 343,009 326,998 | 335,678 189,793 | 1,195,478 | 1,977,475 
30 to 40 215,374 206,383 231,591 127,498 780,756 | 1,468,656 
40 to 50 159,165 142,846 142,450 79,885 524,347 | 1,162,992 
50 to 60 123,027 106,855 112,755 65,818 408,455 | 827,896 
60 to 7 65,835 48,788 45,535 25,324 185,482 | 574,870 
70 to 80 24,659 16,598 15,215 8,528 65,000 | 282,955 
80 to 90 5,733 3,627 2,742 1,677 13,779 | 78,013 
90 to 100 669 534 452 308 1,963 | 6,91 
Above 100 94 62 89 104 349 | 291 
Unascertained 3,395 2,834 1,176 1,192 8,397 | 1,904,254 
TOTALS 1,998,494 | 1,757,492 | 1,935,612 | 1,110,229 | 6,801,827 | 14,391,631 




















STATEMENT showing the proportion of each of the above stated 
in every 10,000 of the Population, in each of the four Provinces 0 


Irelan 


Gee of Ages 


d, and also 


the proportion in each gradation, in every 10,000 of the Population of all Ireland, com- 
= with the proportion in every 10,000 of the Number in Great Britain, and also in 
cashire, as the County exhibiting the closest analogy to Ireland. 
XP The Provinces of Ireland are arranged in order of their aggregate misery. 


















































PROVINCES o Con- All | Great Ian- 
AGES. Ulster. | Leinster.| Munster.| naught. | Ireland. | Brifain. | cashire. 
Under 5 1480. 1507. 1560. | 1614. | 1532. 1472. 1647. 
5 to 10 1319. 1300 1407. 1419. | 1355. | 1300. 1385. 
10 to 415 1248. 1189. 1216. 1218. | 1218 | 1119. 1209. 
15 to 20 1253. 1144. 1234. 1250. 1219. | 1000. 1046. 
20 to 30 1719. 1863. 1735. | 1711. 1760. 1583. 1558. 
30 to 40 1080. 1176. 1197. 1159. 1150. 1176. 1180. 
40 to 50 798. 814. 736.3 | 720. 77 931. 878. 
50 to 60 616. 609. 583. 593. 600. 663. 545. 
60 to 7 330. 278. 235. 228. 273. 460. 348. 
70 to 80 123. 94.5 78.7 vi. 96. 226.7 160.5 
80 to 90 29. 20.6 14. 9.6 23. 62.4 40 
90 to 100 3. 3.4 2.3 | 2.8 rt 5.5 3.4 
Above — 100 | 5 2 5 | 9 5 3 3 
Numerical Radix.| 10,000. | 10,000. | 10,000. | 10.000. | 10,000. | 10,000. | 10,000. 
PROVINCES of 
SUMMARY. Ulster. | Leinster. | Munster. |Connaught. TOTAL. 
Number of FAMILIES 390,709 | 352,320 | 357,366 | 211,637 | 1,312,032 
Number Inhabited 359,801 278,398 306,996 197,408 | 1,142,602 
of Un-Inhabited 9,801 9,080 10,972 5,393 35,251 
HOUSES Building 239 479 398 234 1,350 
Proportion Males 988,061 859,798 960,119 553,948 | 3,341,926 
of each Sex Females 1,030,433 897,693 975,492 556,281 | 3,559,901 
~ 
3 Agriculture 328,793 252,608 320,069 236,605 | 1,138,069 
g Trade, Manufactures, &c. 584,127 215,835 145,917 224,165 | 1,170,044 
= ) All other Occupation 143,818 172,215 150,079 61,519 528,702 
rt TOTAL OCCUPIED 1,056,738 641,658 616,054 522,361 | 2,836,815 
Number Males 69,490 75,516 89,225 31,380 265,606 
Of each Sex Females 35,244 38,788 40,070 15,105 129,207 
under TOTAL 104,734 114,298 121,295 46,486 394,813 
EDUCATION Sunday S. 125,272 20,790 5,663 5,459 157,184 
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Water Drinkers. —Tables of Longevity. 


WATER DRINKERS. 


TourNEForT mentions a Venetian Consul, who resided at 
Smyrna, that lived to the age of 118 years. This gentleman 
never drank any thing but water. The latter is said, also, to 
have been the universal and only drink of the New Zealanders, 
who enjoyed the most perfect and uninterrupted health—not a 
single individual was seen by Captain Cook that had any bodily 
complaint, nor one upon whose skin any eruption, or disease, was 
visible, nor the least scar which indicated that any had formerly 
existed. It may, also, here be noticed, as an inducement to drink 
water, that two of the most athletic individuals of antiquity, as 
well as a modern hero, whose intrepidity was long the admiration 
of all Europe, were among the practical advocates of this whole- 
some beverage. 

That water is not an incentive to vice, like spirituous, or even 
vinous drinks, and that its votaries are invariably exempt from the 
danger of ebriety, has been observed by Shakspeare—* Honest 
water,” says the bard of nature, “is too weak to be a sinner; 
it ne’er left man 7’ the mire :” whereas “wine,” Solomon assures 
us, “isa mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise:”—who hath woe! “ who hath Sor row ! they,” 
says the wise king, “ that tarry long at the wine.’ 


TABLES OF LONGEVITY. 


Tue industrious Haller has collected 1113 instances of persons 
who have lived beyond 100 years; he gives the following state- 
ment of the duration of their lives, viz. . 

Those who lived to 110 years were - - - 1,000 

From 110 to 120 - - - - 62 

“. 70“ 330 - - - 29 
“« 130 “ 140 - : - - - - - 15 
* 140 “ 150 - : - - - - 5) 

Of the remaining two, one, Thomas Parr, lived to 152, and an- 
other, Henry Jenkins, to 169. But in a more recent publication, 
the following table is given as the result of a more extensive col- 
lection of instances of longevity. This includes 1310 instances 
of persons, males and females, who have lived from 100 to 110 
years. 

277. +- - from 110 to 120 - - from 150 to 160 
64 - - - * 120 to 130 - * 160 to 170 
26 * 130 to 140 : * 170 to 185 

7 - - - © 140 to 150 





